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NOTICE. 
The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 


Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due | 


notice will be given of the Award.—January 3rd, 1850. 


THE OATH OF ABJURATION BILL 


Mr. Newpecate, M.P., AND THE JEWS. 


Thursday, the Ist of May, 1851, will ever be chronicled as a 
memorable day in the annals of Great Britain. The Queen of the 
British Isles (unlike the monarchs of old, and also as contra-distinguished 
from many potentates of the present time, who find their sole delight 
in desolating wars and military triumphs), was found on this day to 
emerge from her privacy and co-mingling with her people in giving 
countenance, support, and encouragement, to the progress of the arts 
and sciences, and of manufacture, the tri-sisterhood of Peace, Love, and, 
Good-will. And who was the projector of this mighty exhibition of 
the world’s industry? none other than the Royal Consort of the beloved 
e movement; 


Majesty of of this mighty 
And therein Royalty taught a lesson of forthere 1 


seen a Jew, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, as one of the treasurers of | 


this great undertaking. There were also seen the scions of the Royal 
House of Brunswick receiving a lesson in the cultivation of peaceful 
ideas, which in after-years will no doubt bear goodly fruits. There were 
seen also the nobles of the land mixing with the plebeian; and Jew, 


Christian and Turk met, intermingling with the gay and cheerful | 


throng, shewing how men of difference in religious creed and in 
political sentiments, could meet in friendly and brotherly conclave to 
assist in carrying out the world’s great wonder, which, giving a lesson 
to all men, teaches them to love their neighbour as themselves, and to 
practise the heavenly principle of good-will to all men. 

It was a worthy close to such a memorable day, that Lord John 
Russell advocated the second reading of the Oath of Abjuration Bill 
in the House of Commons, permitting the Jew on taking the oath of 
abjuration, to dispense with the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian,”’ 
and the noble lord, as well as the advocates of civil and religious 
equality generally did, and had a right to expect that the morn of that 
auspicious day would have been fitly consummated by knocking off the 
last link of that galling chain of mental slavery, which in the nine- 
teenth century, and to the disgrace of England, the land of the free, 
still encircles the brow of the conscientious Israelite. Confiding in the 
justice of the cause, and rightly considering that the majority of sixty- 
eight on the first reading, and the circumstances of the morn of that 
day, would disarm further opposition in the House of Commons, 
numbers of the friends of Jewish emancipation in the house absented 
themselves from the division, and failed to pair off, and consequently 
the smallness of the majority, viz. twenty-five for the second reading 
may be fully accounted for, and the friends of the cause, which, however 
delayed, must ultimately triumph, if we be but true to ourselves, may 
et confidently look forward to an increased majority on its third 
reading. 

But if all the opponents of the bill, and of the Jews’ right to be 
treated and trusted as true-born Englishmen, none was so bitter, none 
gave vent to sentiments so founded in fallacy and utterly unprovable, as 
the member for Warwickshire, Mr. Newdegate. Unable.to refute the 
forcible arguments of Lord John Russell, Mr. Newdegate, deprived of 

&Tational or reasonable reply, sought refuge in, calumny, abuse, and 
intolerance, so glaring, that even Sir Robert Inglis, the stern and 
uncompromising opponent of Jewish emancipation, shrunk. from follow- 
ing the honorable member in the mode, adopted, and stated that, “he 
on enter into the arguments respecting the Talmud quoted by 

W 


as to prevent a person professing that religion from holding a sest.in 
that house.” Again, “Tke Jews consider it lawful to: murder an 
ignorant man.” Thus spoke Mr. Newdegate,in the presence of the. 


- +h, 


| representatives of the people of Great Britain, and in the face of the 


world, forgetful, or choosing to forget, than on a former occasion when 
he gave vent to these charges, he had been promptly, unanswerably, 
and triumphantly replied to, through the columns of the Birmingham 
journals and the Jewish Chronicle, by that erudite scholar and Jewish 
divine, the Rev. Dr. Raphall, and neglecting to give a statistical account 
of the charges for immorality and murder brought against the Jews, 
according to the criminal annals; for if the Talmud teaches what Mr. 
Newdegate states it does, the proofs must be sought for among the 
criminal annals of the land. In the important controversy which took 
place on that occasion, between Mr. Newdegate and Dr. Raphall, the 


| former was driven inch by inch from the fortress of bigotry and in- 


tolerance and libel in which he had taken refuge, and now, knowing 
that Dr. Raphall has left this land to afford spiritual consolation to his 
brethren in the United States, and fancying that nome was left to refute 
him, Mr. Newdegate, with a courage(?) which would do honour to a 
better cause, stands forth, and with increased venom gives utterance to 
similar assertions, and lays such crimes to the charge of the Jews, as 
even members of his own party shrink from supporting and coun- 
tenancing. In our next number we shall re-publish some of the most 
important portions of Dr. Raphall’s correspondence on the subject, and 
content oursel¥@s With once mere calling on our brethren to be up and 
tract, being the last portion of the able and liberal reply of Lord John 

Russell. | 


“He believed no man would deny, so far from there being any other. 
objection to the Jew taking his seat in that House, that if he, like Lord 
Bolingbroke or Mr. Gibbon, felt no objection to use the words in ques- 
tion, no election petition or election committee would afterwards, in 
conformity with the law, be able to disturb his seat. That, therefore, 
was the position in which the House stood; and it was a position in 
which ‘they ought not to be placed with regard to a gentleman elected 
by a large body of the people (hear). ‘The only argument he had heard 
that evening, which had the appearance of novelty in it, was the argu- 
ment used by the hon. and learned gentleman the member for the 
university of Cambridge, who said that the position which he (Lord 
J. Russell) had always held in that House, and which many other hon. 
members had also held, that they ought not to deprive the subjects of 
Her Majesty of any civil or political privilege on account of their re- 
ligious opinions, was begging the question, and that it was, in fact, not 
on account of their religious opinions that Jews were debarred from 
taking seats in parliament, but that it was because the House would not 
enjoy the confidence of the people of this country if Jews were ad- 
mitted into parliament; and that every legislature was bound to take 
care that it framed its oaths in such a way as to obtain the respect and 
confidence of the people ; and the hon. and learned gentleman said, that 
if he were advising ’& Jewish legislature, he would certainly advise 
them to exclude Chiistians from it. That seemed to be on the 
ground of the question, when it was, in fact, only moving it a little 
further ; because when they came to consider the framing of their oaths 
so as to obtain the confidence of the people, they must remember that they 
were representing the country, and could judge for themselves whether 
the country would or would not lose their confidence in the House of 
Commons. because Jews were elected to parliament. The presumption 
was entirely against the hon and learned gentleman; for, in the first 
place, Baron Rothschild had been elected frequently by a large number 
of the electors of the most populous city in the country; and, in the 
next place, many hon. members voted in favour of the Jews, and 
he.did not remember one occasion upon which any such hon. member 
had lost his seat because he had so voted (hear, hear). He held, there- 
fore, that the hon. and learned gentleman, who seemed thus to have | 


| changed the ground, had onl to enquire whether the House would have 
7 | the: of che country by edmiting ows; and that, he, 
_ “The morality, or rather the immorality @fthe Jewish law, was such | 


whether the it was just and right that Jews: 
poald be der ived of seats in parliament on account of their religious 
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of the removal of political and civil disabilities on account of religious 
opinions (hear). Ile believed that the country thought no longer that 
those opinions ought to be a subject of disqualification . 
right hon. gentleman, the member for the University of Cambridge, 
had found fault with the terms of this bill, but he (Lord J. Russell) 
would not enter into that argument ; because, although he did not think 
there was ground for that argument, that would be a question for com- 
mittee, and if any of the exceptions which the right hon. gentleman 
thought ought to be made in the bill were to be made, that could be 
done in committee. The question then was whether, having removed 
the disabilities from Protestant Dissenters, having removed them from 
Roman Catholics, having in various instances removed disabilities from 
the Jews, admitting them to be magistrates, to be members of corpo- 
rations, and to hold municipal and other offices, the louse would now 
put the er whing work to that, by removing disabilities from them on 
account of their religious opinions—whether or not it was worth while 


to keep up the badge and stigma of being deprived of the rights of 
British subjects, or whether religious liberty should have the support of 


that House” (hear, hear). 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOL OF HILLEL, 
AND ITS DOCTRINES. 


Being an Extract froman Essay on this sulject by M. Zipser, Rabli of 


Alba (Stuhlweissenburg), Lungary. 
II. 


Another aphorem of the school of Hillel, and which is more perplex- 
ing, we meet in the sentence pronounced in Gittin 90, according to 
which a man is justified in divorcing his wife for being deficient in 
preparing his meals anipn “if she burns his victuals’), 
Against this apparent frivolity expressed in a matter of so much im- 
portance, the sarcasm of the evangelist (Matth. xix. 3—10) seems prin- 
cipally to be directed. This theory, moreover, ill harmonises with the 
mild character of the meek Hillel, and militates against the words of the 
prophet (Mal. ii. 13, 14). We could, moreover, address the following 
Talmudical rebuke to Hillel: nnn nawyy sna Nd 
(Aecth. 720), “ If this be a sufficient cause for a divorce, every wife 
would be at the mercy of her husband.” We will, however, endeavour 
to explain it in its true meaning. 

There are two kinds of adultery, one of the person, another of the 
mind. Mental adultery occurs when a wife bestows her affections on 
some other than her husband, without committing any direct breach of 
the marriage obligation. Adultery of the person is an offence of the 
most flagrant character, and needs therefore no particular definition. 
The school of Shamai contends, that only in the latter case a divorce— 


i. e., judicial procedure—can ensue, conformably to the verbal tenure of 


the word My Wy (Deut. xxiv. 1); whereas a moral faithlessness, being a 
violation of a moral duty, does not come within the jurisdiction of a 
human judge. 
faith by the wife is criminal, and gives, in this instance, sufficient cause 
for a divorce, which they allege is the literal meaning of the passage, 
M93 Ny (ibid), viz., a violation of matrimonial faith in word or thought. 
This opinion [illel expresses in a metaphor, (burning 
his victuals); in other words, she trifles with and mars the meal set 
apart for her husband; and through estranged affections, she ouly be- 
stows upon him a co'd caress lacking heart and warmth. 

We find that the Bible, as well as the Talmud, in describing connu- 
bial intercourse, uses gastronomical terms. ‘Such is the way of an 
adulterous woman; she eateth, and wipeth her mouth, and saith, I have 


done no wickedness” (Prov. xxx.20). And (Aethuboth 65), nbaix mp 
Wis XA; likewise (Yoma 75), 3 SON] WN ADIN AN 
ot wos an And (in Gittin 90) Rabbi Meyer 


says, ‘“‘ In a manner, as we find people devoid of all delicacy in their 
victuals, so, likewise, we meet with some unscrupulous in regard to their 


wives ; some care not to sit down to a dish into which a fly has found 


her way, but enjoy it after the unbidden stranger has been removed ; 
thus it is with the immoral man, who winks at the incontinence of his wife, 
and still lives with her.” The passage in Genesis (xxxix. 6), ‘ but the 
bread which he eateth,” is, by the Midrash and Rashi, metaphorically 
explained as an allusion to connubial intercourse. 


As a proof that the expression Swan apn is only used in a tropical 
sense, signifying a vitiated mind and a vicious life, we can quote several 
instances from the Talmud. In Berachoth 17 we read, 12°n\DN73 YD PN 
Sanhedrim 103. 

We must, therefore, guard ourselves against depreciating the moral 
standard of the Jews in the time of Hillel, if we should incline to con- 
clude from this axiom of the school of Hillel that a loose practice had 
slackened the sacred ties and relation between husband and wife. On 
the contrary, we find the same chastity prevailing, and see such laws 


We find a similar argument in 2. Mesiah 44, pep by 
Wy avnw “ Man is responsible for his thoughts as well as his actions.” 
e have only to observe, that the two schools, in this instance, reverse their 
ny ORO Shamai maintains that sinful thoughts expressed in words are as culpa- 
es eben act itself; while Hillel considers only the criminal act punishable, but 
=e et — But these two instances differ vastly in their respective merits. 
quoted instance treats on fines imposed by the judge, which, de jure, can only 


be inflicted on matters of fact; while, in our case, where unity—bodily and men- 


n of two persons united in wedlock should prevail, 


that mental faithlessness may be considered a violation of 
and a sufficient cause for divorce. 


tally—and the entire assimilatio 
Hillel very justly affirms, 
the connubial duties, 


But the school of Hillel asserts, that a moral breach of 


| 


“eo 


enacted as tend to cherish and cement the sacred and tender ties of 
family life, to counteract the pernicious example of the surround; 


(hear, hear). The }] heathen, the conquering Romans. “ There are no women,”’ says Seneca 


(De Benef. lib. iii. cap. 26), “who would blush at a divoree. Nob), 
ladies do no more reckon their age by the number of the consuls, but} 
the number of the husbands they have had. They are divorced in orde, 
to re-marry, and marry again in order to be divorced.” —* Ereunt mappy. 
mont causa, nubunt divortii’” (vide Juvenal, Sat. 6). 

[t is a fact beyond dispute, that the school of Hillel considereg 
divorce as a matter of grave importance, and by no means facilitated jtg 
practice. On the contrary, its views on that subject were more rigorous 
than those of the antagonistic school. Hillel disputes the validity of , 
letter of divorce, if, after it had been written, the parties to be divorced 


had a friendly meeting j@” 033 Spip 3 (Gittin 79). Even when, after 
a divorce has taken place, such a meeting ensues, his school considers i, 


as 3 prelude to a new matrimonial alliance, My nN 
lowers teach, that a letter of divorce, when once written, prohibits the 
husband—even if he should alter his mind, and not execute it—from 
living with his wife, if he should happen to be a {73 (a descendant of 
Aaron), which tenet, however, the school of Hillel does not hold: 


Hannan qo nbpa xd ann wan Sy nd (Ibid). From all 


we have said, it becomes evident that Hillel did not trifle on so import. 


| ant a matter as divorce; and. that, therefore, the expression, AN pA 


wan, must be taken in a figurative sense. 


CIVIL AND SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
We give, in fulfilment of the promise in our last number, the following 
extract from the lecture of the Rev. H. Hoélzel on the above subject, 


being the second and concluding portion. The first portion related to 
freedom between man and man. 


But, my friends, all we have now said respecting real freedom 
between man and man docs not suffice to characterise the nature of real 
spiritual freedom, we mean, freedom relative to man himself; for one 
may have acquired real physical liberty, may be materially independent 
of others, may be rich and free from any debt or obligation to his fellow 
creatures, yet his mind, his moral principles, his system of thinking, 
may not afford him an inward independence, may not render him capable 
of enjoying an inward freedom. It remains, therefore, for us to prove 
aud specify the conditions of obtaining a mental freedom, a freedom of 
thought, a freedom which remains during life, changeless for ever. We 
ask, What is real spiritual freedom? Who is enjoying real freedom of 
mind ? 

Many a person might simply reply, “ He who is independent of all, 
and can do what he pleases, is in possession of all kinds of freedom.” 
Of course, that opinion suits a great many, that principle is acceptable 


to a great many who pad nya sans 125) are disposed to give way to 
the imaginations of their hearts—who, enjoying everything in abun- 
dance, become convinced that a man can only then be accounted free 
when free from all sorrow and trouble, when free from all the heavy 
burdens of human duties, when in-possession of means to carry out his 
worldly objects and purposes. But what is the consequence of such a 
freedom? We experience a great many daily proofs of the vain enjoy- 
ment of such a freedom; we see very often a man whom Providence 
has blessed with might and riches, with health and prosperity, thinking 
that in enjoying entire liberty he has no occasion to care for any one, 
that he is much above others who are not so rich as himself; we find 
very often such a man thinks, in his haughty and presumptuous ideas, 
that he may consider others as far inferior to himself, that he may 
off-nd others, that he is not standing under any control, and that he 
may do what he pleases. We know there are a great many who, In 
neglecting all the heavy duties devolving upon them for the sake of their 
physical comfort, declare themselves free; a great many who, in throw- 
ing off the fulfilment of all the obligations they are bound to by nature 
and religion for the sake of satisfying their sensual desires, account 
themselves independent. But let them at once be told, that they by 10 
means enjoy real freedom; on the contrary, they are imprisoned by 
wickedness, they are in captivity under the power of sin and evil, they 
are victims to alluring and seducing vices; let them be told that they 
are slaves to their bad passions, slaves to sensuality, slaves to their 
bodies, which are now flesh and bones, but which came from dust, and 
will retarn to dust. We will ask them, What will they have recourse 
to when human power and bodily strength will fail them? What will 
they do when declining and reduced, when infirm with age or ill? We 
say, What will they have recourse to when fate changes, when they 
become needy and poor? Will they still account themselves free, and 
enjoying real liberty? Will they still do what they please ? We will ask 
them, Can they ever situate themselves so as to be always free from 
care and sorrow—always at ease, always contented? it is certain, 
sooner or later, they will discover their errors, their mistakes ; sooner 
or later they will see how thev have been misled all the time, but that it 
will then be too late to retreat. : 
Therefore, our opinion on the subject is quite different ; we solve this 
question othetwise. We say, he who leans his shoulders to carry 
willingly the heavy burdens of an upright and blameless life—he w 
declares himself not free, who is ready to remain firm in all emergencies, 
in all the gloomy and dismal situations and circumstances which me 
occur—he who sacrifices his own interests and bodily comforts for t 
sake of fulfilling all the sacred duties towards God and man, 1s enjoying 
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real spiritual freedom; we say, he, and only he, who bears the AWN Sy 
nisi) (the yoke of strict morality and religion), who never becomes 
tired of doing and promoting all that is good and noble, is enjoying a 
real independence; we say, he, and he only, is accounted free, who is 
free from all guilt and misdeed. 

The Midrash, in expounding the verse 
justly: — 


95 , observes 


‘¢ Some are called slaves, but are in reality free; and some appear to 
be at liberty, and are in reality slaves: just like a ship at sea in stormy 
weather, her ballast suits well to secure her against the raging waves, 
whilst her lightness assists the storm to conquer her, to cause her wreck 
and destruction.” 

How true is this parable! how philosophical, how deep in its logic! 
For may we not, in our wandering through life, be compared to a ship 
at sea? Are we not crossing the ocean of time and its dreadful waves ? 
Have we not to fight and to struggle against thousands and thousands 


of adversities and calamities YU BINA a5 (it lies in the 
nature of the human heart to turn constantly bad); there are very few 
only who.can bear great earthly fortunes without falling victims to 
hanghtiness and presumption. A man wandering through life, the 
easier it goes with him, the more easily he becomes wicked ; the greater 
his comforts are, the more he is surrounded by the stormy waves of sin 
and evil, the more his morality and faithfulness ‘to religion are en- 
dangered. We often see how people, when rich and healthy, and free 
from sorrow and grief, are abusing these blessings of the Almighty, 
are forgetting themselves, are neglecting all duties, are becoming proud, 
arrogant, and ostentatious, and, when reduced in riches and health, turn 
good and religious—is it therefore not becoming for man to be loaded 


with a burden, with a heavy ballast, like a ship at sea? Nv %S 23> 310 


yy23 Sry is it not beneficial for man to beara yoke, to carry a burden of 
heavy duties ? are we not to rear and educate children? are we not to 
have care over health, over life, and over property? are we not to watch 
over house and family, over relations, and neighbours, and strangers ? 
are we not to fulfil different laws, heavy laws, laws of religion, and laws 
of government, and does not all that create sorrow and anxiety? 


ay) boyd DIN are we not destined in this world to meet with nothing 
but disappointments, and failures, and unfortunate occurrences? are we 
not to face daily difficulties and hinderances? are we not all our life- 
time hoping and wishing and longing and seeking ? are we ever at ease? 
are we ever satisfied ? and in what then consists real freedom ? where 
is a man who is free from all that? where a man who can declare 
himself quite free from all earthly woe and misery? O! it is true, 
freedom on earth does not consist in seeking and obtaining worldly 
pleasures and bodily satisfactions; it is true, freedom of man does not 
comprise repose and retirement; freedom in this world does not signify 
to be exempted from trouble—and whosoever is searching after it, 
whosoever hopes to reach it, is mistaken, is hoping in vain, and will 
never acquire it—but, on the other hand, whosoever stands there with 
firmness and unshaken perseverance, to devote all his power to the 
prompt and strict fulfilment of all the dictates of righteousness and 
virtue, whosoever sacrifices his own interests and bodily comforts for 
the sake of promoting justice and meritorious objects, is in possession 


of that inestimable treasure, real mental freedom—Ndx NY v3 > 


by) Sypyy whosoever is loaded with the yoke of the 
holy law, whosoever obeys its commandments without exception, 
whosoever bears all the misfortunes allotted to him by Providence with 
resignation, with submission, without murmuring against the will of 
God, is enjoying real spiritual freedom, real inward independence, and 
I do, I carry, I bear, and I make myself free: 

This is the freedom which our ancestors enjoyed, this is the freedom 
which we are to enjoy in our days, and this is the freedom which all 
mankind are to enjoy, even the poorest and most humble person, because 
it is real, it is lasting, it is accessible to every one: for, we may be 
robbed of all our property, we may become captives, our life may be in 
danger, we may be persecuted and tortured, and sentenced to death, 
nothing can shake our firmness in submission, nothing can reduce our 
inward and spiritual freedom, the freedom which is based on a clear 
conscience, the freedom which we will uphold until the last moment, 
the freedom which we will preserve in our heart until the hour of death. 


Israelites! you must bear in mind, that since the redemption of our 
forefathers from Egypt, since the revelation of the ANN on the 
Mountain Sinai, since we are sworn to keep and to observe the holy 
aw and its rights and unrivalled ordinances, since we are taught 


Vay’ DN} JIM better to die than to transgress a duty, we are in possession 
of real mental freedom; no one can rob us of it, our life may be taken 

ut not our inward independence. Israelites! you must bear in mind 
that, when on the occasion of OSD MNS! the Lord announced liberty 


for his chosen people, when he brought our forefathers nyynd nyvayo,? 


— en the 9153 Bi’ (the great trumpet) proclaimed the important idea 
i freedom; it was not for a limited time, not for a day, or a month, 


ov year, or a century, it was a MIM: yy NYY 


cay mynd it was for all time coming, it was for an eternal futurity, 
“s eternal as is the Lord himself, as eternal as is His holy law, 


* Departure from Egypt. * From slavery to freedom. 
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THE PREACHER OF CORDOVA. 

“IT tell thee thou makest me miserable. I would rather see thee dead 
than ignorant. Thou wilt be soon thirteen years of age, and thou wilt 
a nothing. I pray to God that he may graciously release me from 
thee.” | 

Thus spoke a learned Israelite of Cordova to his son, whom, over- 
come by his passion, he struck in the face, and returned to his chamber 
without even castisg a look at him. 

Thu poor lad could with difficulty see that the injury he had just 
received caused the blood to rush from his face, when, at the same time, 
his eyes were filled with tears at the sight of paternal distraction. He 
remained absorbed in doleful reflections, and then resolutely said, 
“Come, I must take my departure; my father is right, I am an idler. 
Either my intelligence has not been well developed, or I have been 
taught in a defective manner. I learn nothing here, and am an object 
of shame and grief to my father. Let me travel; the world is large. 
I feel within me a desire to be instructed, and a secret voice tells me I 
shall succeed.” 


Some days afterwards, the son of Maimon arrived on foot at Lucena, 


_ and went to the house of Rabbi Meir-ben-Joseph, who, taking him for 


a poor orphan without resourees, received him, and commenced his edu- 
cation. Stimulated by the desire of regaining the good graces of his 
father, the young man laboured with zeal, and became one of the most 
distinguished of Rabbi Meir’s pupils. 

In the mean time the father knew not what had become of his son, 
whom he tenderly loved, and thought was lost to him for ever. He 
reproached himself for his rigorous conduct, and did not allow a day to 
pass without thinking of and praying for his outcast son. 

Twenty years passed, and still no tidings of him. One day it was 
rumoured at Cordova that a young Rabbin had come to obtain permis- 
sion to preach in the synagogue. As they extolled the knowledge of 
this preacher, Maimon joined the crowd which filled the synagogue the 
following Sabbath to hear him. He beheld in the pulpit a handsome 
young man, with a quick eye and modest demeanour, His paternal 
heart palpitated, as he said sorrowfully to himself, “ If my son yet lives, 
that is the age he will be. What happiness for my old days, if I could 
also hear him preach in the synagogue.” ‘The young preacher com- 
menced, and all were astonished at his wisdom and eloquence. But the 
tone of that voice troubled old Maimon; a dimness covered his eyes ; 
his knees trembled; and when the sermon was concluded, amid the 
clamour of unanimous eulogiums, the pale old man fixed his humid eye 
with anxiety on the young preacher, who, whilst speaking, had not 
taken his look from him. On leaving the pulpit, the orator tore him- 
self from the eager congratulations of the elders, and approached old 
Maimon, saying “I am your son: do you find me worthy of returning 
before vou?” The father pressed his son to his heart, overwhelmed 
him with caresses, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now then, I can die!” “ You shall 
live, my father, to sustain me in new studies which I will undertake, to 
prove myself worthy of your guidance.” 

This modest young scholar, this good son, called himself afterwards 
Maimonides, and was surnamed the light of Israel. His name is 
canonised as a Talmudist, philosopher, and physician. — oral and 
Religious Tales. 


Coxcerr at Sussex Wednesday last, Messrs. Mi- 
randa and Saqui made their first appearance as vocaiists before a London 
audience, and their reception, by a numerous assemblage, was such as 
we have no doubt must have been highly cheering to these artistes, 
whom we are proud of numbering among our community. Mr. 
Miranda, who was formerly one of the choristers of the great Syna- 
gogue, possesses a fine tenor voice, and reminded us when he gave full 
utterance to his upper notes, of the days of Braham, whom in time (for 
Mr. Miranda is young), we have no doubt he will come up to, both in 
the splendour of his voice, and in popularity. To become this Mr. 
Miranda only requires to spend a couple of years in Italy. Mr. Saqui 
also met with approbation, and both gentlemen were several times 
encored. In the song ‘* Geneva Chimes,” composed expressly for 
Mr. Miranda by G. Hargrave, he quite electrified the audience ;” and 


both gentlemen in the duet, ‘‘ Ardir la forse Il Cielo,” by Donizetti, 


were deservedly rewarded with an encore. Mr. Saqui possesses a fine 
bass voice, sang with credit, and was encored more than once. Madlle 
Magner was in good voice, and was welt received and applauded, as 
were also the other artistes, Miss Lizzy Stuart and Mr. and Miss Collins. 
Mr. Maurice Davis conducted with his usual ability. 


DioRAMA OF THE QOvEeRLAND Route TO AUSTRALIA. — UR 
Wednesday evening last we passed a couple of very pleasant hours at 
the Hall of Illustration, Whitechapel. We were gratified at perceiving 
the place filled with work-people of both sexes, thus proving the 
onward progress of the mind of the masses, and shewing that the desire 
for knowledge is not, as in days of yore, confined to the select tew. 
The audience have a view of all places passed in following the pr oposed 
Government route for emigrants trom London to Australia, commencing 
at the railway station, Waterloo-bridge-road, and ending at the town 
aud harbour of Sydney. The scenes are beautifully given, and the 
painting is extremely good. It comes, too, at an opportune time, When 
so much attention is directed to an overland route to Australia. ‘Lhe 
scenes in the desert, and in the neighbourhood of the Nile are admirable, 
and we recommend. a visit to our friends. We understand that the 
proprietor intends to admit the children of the Jews’ Free Schonls, &e. 
to view the diorama gratis.— (Vide Advertisement. ) 


Since the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, alms are the only 
sacrifices that we can still offer at the altar of the Lord.— Talmud. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informéd, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE FIRST MAN'S FIRST EDUCATION. 
By THE AMERICAN ESSAYIST. 


Tunes different views are prevalent on the subject of Adam and Eve's 
stay in Eden, about the serpent, the trees of life and of knowledge, and 
about the first sin of the human family, which we recite in order to 
reflect on them:— 

1. That the whole narrative is but a fable, which originated with 
Moses, or was copied from some ancient record or tradition, and which, 
like other Oriental fables, is of a profound and sublime nature, contain- 
ing a brief and accurate exposition of the innate character of man, his 
natural innocence, and his struggle against the temptations of brutal 
lusts and carnal passions; his timorous desire to sin, and the agony of 
his conscience after sin is committed. Of this opinion are Rousseau, 
Moscati, Robinet, Helvetius, Diderot, and a host of rationalists. 

2. That the whole narrative is literally true; but we stand too far 
from the time when it occurred, and are too little acquainted with the 
pre-diluvian character of man, to be able to comprehend it in all its 
particulars. Of this opinion are Rashi, Nachmanides, Aben Ezra, and 
others. 

3. That the serpent was the devil, or wn, or who 
enticed the parents of the human family to sin against their Maker, in 
order to. make them mortal, miserable, and to lose Paradise for ever. 
Of this opinion are almost all orthodox Christians, some of the D'S, 
the Cabbalists, and ail others who are prone to mysticism and inclined 
to human excellency, 

Against the first view we have to object, that the narrative has more 
the appearance of a historical than a fabulous character. The spot is 
marked out with such a precision that the audience of Moses must cer- 
tainly have known it. The names of the rivers flowing from the region 
of Paradise are undoubtedly true, and these rivers are too near to 
Palestine to be made use of in a fable. The names of the actors are 
historical; for there must have been first parents of mankind, and they 
could have no other names in Hebrew than Adam and Eve. ‘The nar- 
rative itself is so natural, brief, and impressive—so entirely correspond- 
ing to the childlike nature of a first and inexperienced man, that we 
have at least the same right to take it fpr a historical fact, as they claim 
to take it for a fable. In regard to the serpent’s speaking, we have to 
remark, that almost all children, and such people as live among animals, 
talk to them, and. they are supposed ‘to understand each other. The 
child speaks to the cat, the dog, etc.; the Arab and the Hungarian 
speak to their horses, the Switzer speaks to his cow, and the Indian 
charmer to the snakes. Thus it is possible enough that Eve spoke to 
the serpent, and supposed she was understood and answered correctly. 
Eve narrated the matter as she thought it happened, and so it remained 
in the tradition of her children until it was exactly so committed to 
writing. 

As regards the second view, we have to ask: Does the serpent bear the 
slightest mark of having possessed the ability to speak? Is there the 
slightest ground to suppose that the serpent ever was gifted with intel- 
lect or freewill? If this was not the case, then there was no legal 
ground to punish an irrational brute; and if this ever was the case, then 
it was certainly too severe a penalty to deprive him of his best gifts 
because of one crime, or rather of one enticement. Hence, was the 
serpent punished for that enticement by the deprivation of his free will 
and intellect, wherefore is it not recorded in the Bible, as this would 
have been the principal punishment? Hence, is there the slightest 
ground to suppose, that if Adam and Eve had not eaten the forbidden 
fruit, man would have lived for ever? Has nature one immortal 
animal? any one composition which is not decomposed by the process 
of time? God blessed man before he sinned, ‘ Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply;” let mankind be fruitful, and none die, we should be obliged to 
stand upon each other's heads. Or is there any ground to suppose, that 
had Eve not eaten of the forbidden fruit, she and her daughters would 
have borne children without pain. ‘The animals could never commit 
sin, still they are exposed to this pain. That the animals were cursed 
with man is not said in the Lible, and so none could know it. 

As regards the third view, we have to object, if the action of our 
first parents was indeed such a crime, why did the prophets never make 
mention of it?) (The “817 ‘38, in Isaiah, means Abraham.) If it 
was asin at all, why did God not punish Adam, but curse the earth; while, 
in the case of Cain, he cursed Cain himself? Why did Adam not die on 
the very day when he ate of it? ‘There exists no such a personage as 
the devil, Satan, ete.; but suppose such a being existed, and took the 
mask of a serpent to entice Eve, was it just to punish the whole race of 
serpents because the devil made use of their form? If it was the devil, 
and no serpent, why does the Bible not call things by their right names ? 
Why did the devil take the mask of a nasty poisonous serpent to entice 
Eve—this mask was better adapted to frighten than to entice—why did 


he ‘not take the form of a fine bird, of a little dog, of a white cat, in 
which figure he would have succeeded much more easily ? 

It appears to me that these three views are equally untrue and un- 

wherefore I take the liberty of writing a fourth one. 

Adam was created, he was put into a pleasant garden sq 3, 

ous fruits of all sorts. A child, not knowing 


sat isfactory 
After 
which abounded in delici 
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how to till the ground, to hunt, or to fish, must starve if not surroundeg 
by edible fruits; wherefore Providence must locate the child Adam in 
the garden of Eden. He was surrounded by many, or probably by al 
kinds of animals, with which he lived in perfect peace, as children gene. 
rally do, in order to learn of them the first arts—to earn a living, build 
a house, etc.—to have around him a variety of objects to reflect on, ang 
so to develop his mental capacities. The Bible instructs us that he 
really did so; for “ he gave names to all the cattle, to every fowl o¢ 
the air, and to every beast of the field;’’ to which end he must hays 
known something about their different characters, and so he must have 
reflected on them. But the more he reflected on his fellow-creatures 
the more conscious he became of his own pre-eminence, his predominant 
powers and abilities, and so he felt himself to be alone among the 
thousands of creatures—a king without a friend, a prince without g 
counsellor—* and for Adam he found no help to meet him.”’ Having 
arrived at that state of self-consciousness, God rewarded him, and gaye 
him his lovely companion Eve, whom he knew how to value, to guard, 
and to guide. Happy Adam, delighted as he was to be no longer alone 
among brutes, had but a few words to express his joy. ‘* This time,” 
said he, ‘(I have) bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; this mug, 
be called man-ess, for this was taken from man.”” And as brother and 
sister, as playing children do, so they talked, played, loved, kissed, ang 
embraced each other. And though ‘“ they were naked, Adam and his 
wife, they were not ashamed :” pure innocence knows of no shame; 
lusts and passions are the mother of shame, which noble feeling the 
destroy if they are allowed to triumph over reason and virtue. Whilst 
conversing in pleasant hours, Adam must have told his amiable companion 
that God had bidden him not to eat of the fruit of the tree of know. 
ledge; but as lovers always are apt to talk too much, and as Adam 
carefully intended to keep her from the fatal tree, he told her more than 
he knew, and so Eve knew that she ought not even totouch that tree, 
This prohibition aroused Eve’s childish curiosity; children are curious, 
and like best to see or to taste that which is most strictly forbidden 
them. Adam, having attained a higher degree of mental development 
than the younger Eve, was more able to resist his curiosity, and to kee 
the Lord’s command; but, alas! the weaker Eve, who had no other desire 
than to be cherished by Adam’s tenderness—who forgot heaven and earth 
in the arms of her brother—who had naturally more capacity to love and 
to feel than to think and to reflect—was unable to resist her curiosity. 
Consequently she stole away from the side of Adam to gaze at the 
singular tree; she gazed again and again, and yet she found no vital 
difference between this tree and others, and the strict prohibition con- 
cerning it was a mystery to her of too extraordinary a nature to allow 
her to turn her eyes from the fatal tree. Before we proceed with the 
narrative, we must have a satisfactory answer to the leading questions 
which agitated fair Eve: Why has God prohibited by the penalty of 
death to eat of that tree ? and why did he call it the “tree of know- 
ledge of good and of evil”? | 

God prohibited to eat of that tree on purpose that man might commit 
a sin (if disobedience deserves such a severe name). God surrounded 
Adam with many objects, in order to develop his mental capacities; He 
gave him a wife that they might cultivate each other's affections, im- 
prove their hearts, and develop their intellect by interchange of thoughts; 
He bade them not to eat of these fruits in order. to develop their mental 
liberty, to which end an act of disobedience is indispensably recessary; 
for as long as one obeys the command of another, he has no free will. 
Had Adam never committed a sin, he could never have become aware of 
his mental liberty, and in such a state no moral virtues would have 
existed for him, as they must result from a free choice; nor would the 
practice of virtuous acts have tended to his happiness; wherefore God 
found it necessary to forbid something to man, and in such a manner as 
must induce Adam to disobedience, so that he might learn to know his 
moral liberty. God called the forbidden tree the ‘tree of knowledge ot 
good and evil; and He told Adam, “ Death shall be the penalty for the 
transgression.” ‘This name and this penalty were the surest means to 
induce man to disobedience. God knows the natural inquisitiveness of 
man, so he knew that man could not long refrain from eating of the tree 
of knowledge ; he must eat of the fruit, because of the peculiar name of 
the tree. God knows that the severity of a punishment threatened to 
slight transgressions only tends to increase the curiosity, to inflame the 
passions, and to make the transgression more heroic and grand. The 
consequence of the name of the tree and of the threatened punishment 
was exactly what it must have been ; it caused in them a severe reflec- 
tion, an irresistible desire to have a key to unlock the great mystery; 
they subdued their desire, but soon the power of inquisitiveness achieved 
the victory, and they ate. Zo know was more unto them than to lwe. 


(To be continued.) 


JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tue Anniversary Dinner of this Institution took place at the London 
Tavern on Wednesday, the 30th of April; Frederick Peel, Esq.; M.P. 
in the chair. ~ 

Among the company, which numbered about 130 persons, we notl 
the Rev. Dr. Adler; Revds. M. Barnett and A. L.Green; Sir wor 
Montefiore, Bart.; Joseph Sebag, J. A. Smith, M.P., M.A. Goleas 
Samuel Moses, L. Jacobs, Alfred Davis, Sampson Samuel, Z. A. Jessels 
F. H. Goldsmid, F. D. Goldsmid, B.S. Phillips, H. Faudel, Joshua 
Joseph, L. Nathan, John Dias, A. Joseph, L.Cohen, M. Levy, 
S. Cohen, L. Worms, I. Lyon, I. Defries, S. L. De Symons, L. Jaco 
John Davis, I. Foligno, Isaac Hyam, L, H. Braham, Alex. Levy; 
Esqrs., etc., etc., etc. 
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Grace having been said by the Rev. Mr. Barnett, of the New Syna- 
gogue, Crosby-square, with his usual impressiveness— | 

The Chairman rose and proposed the usual loyal toasts, which were 
responded to with that enthusiasm and loyalty for which the Jews are 


roverbial. 
After the Army and Navy had been toasted, the Chairman rose, and 


said— 


In proposing the toast of prosperity to the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 
his mind was carried back to the last anniversary in that room, 
when be had the honor of holding the same position as he then held. 
Another had passed away, a year of hope and promise, in which the promise 
had been kept, and the hope then indulged in that the institution might 
dourish and find accommodation for an increased number of orphans, 
claiming admission had been realised (cheers). He saw around him on that 
occasion many who had been present last year, which proved that they had 
not relaxed in their efforts. On the last anniversary, it was stated that the 
‘nstitution had been restricted to orphans deprived of both parents, but it 
had been seen for some time that the union of the other orphan charities into 
one would be attended with advantage to all. We then called on you to aid the 
committee to carry out such a happy consummation. Your reply was noble ; 
it was a response that reflected credit on the nation to which you belong 
(cheers). And what has been the result; the charities have become 
amalgamated, and you have added £1000 in the three and a quarter per 
cents. to the funds of the charity (applause). He perceived from the report 
that last year there were eighteen children in the institution, this year it 
contained twenty-six (cheers). It was gratifying to him to have to convey 
to them the assurance that the progress in after-life of the children who had 
been trained in the asylum had come up to the expectations of the 
managers, and reflected the greatest credit on the system of education taught 
within its walls, making the poor destitute orphans useful members of society 
ina country where the only impediments to progress were idleness and 
ignorance (cheers). Since last year there had been 270 additional subscri- 
bers; this was a cheering fact, for however necessary such annual gatherings 
might be, still much of prosperity would depend on the amount of annual 
subscriptions. Although much had been done hitherto, much still remained 
to be done; they must not relax in their efforts. For his part, he would 
not rest satisfied till the society was rendered capable of accommodating 
forty orphans, did it unfortunately happen that that number should at any 
time require admission (cheers) But it might be asked, as the asylum had 
been built for forty, why not admit that number? ‘The reply was plain : 
Because the committee have not yet had sufficient funds piaced at their 
disposal. Let us then do our duty in the noble cause of education, and we 
shall see that the result of our exertions will be the elevation of that class 
for whom we exert ourselves in the scale of the human race. “ It is you,” said 
Mr. Peel, *“‘ the managers and supporters of this institution, who have to meuld 
the character of the children confided to your care. I say to you now, in 
the morning of their day of life, instil into the minds of these pcor orphans 
the virtues of seli-denial aud of self-respect, and you will render them 
worthy of being useful members of the state (cheers.) That last restriction 
which exists will yet be broken dowp, and we shall yet see that principle 
triumphant which knows no differéa@e of religious persuasion, and which 
ought not to deprive a British citizen of his rights. I therefore,” said the 
chairman, ‘ propose Success to the Jews’ Orphan Asylum.” 


The most tremendous applause we ever witnessed, which lasted 
several minutes, greeted the honorable chairman sat the conclusion of 
his excellent address. 

Mr. Joseph Sebag then rose, and said— 


Gentlemen,—Having had the honor of being re-elected to the office of 
president of your institution, I find the agreeable, though responsible, task 
of proposing to you the health of the chairman of the day again devolves 
upon me; and I am free ,to confess] should experience much more em- 
barrassment than I now feel, were I not considerably assured by the 
recollection of the indulgence you kindly extended to me last year, and 
which, as I still so much require, I trust I may again receive at your hands 
on the present occasion (cheers). Your worthy chairman has already 
iniormed you of the satisfactory progress made by this institution during the 
past year. Ife has told you the number of its subscribers has been greatly 
iucreased, and it has been the agreeable task of those to whom the manage- 
Ment of its affairs has been confided, very materially to augment the practical 
benefits which the Jews’ Orphan Asylum is capable of affording to the 
poorer classes of the community. But for motives which we can full well 
appreciate, our chairman has omitted to state that much of our prosperity, 
and much of our success, may be traced to the almost unlooked-for response 
made by the public to the appeal which emanated from the chairman himself 
at the last anniversary dinner (great applause). 

Sirs,—In speaking of the last anniversary festival, there probably will 
recur to your memories the recollection of a circumstance which carries with 
it melancholy reminiscences of a circumstance which for a while plunged the 
whole nation into deep and sincere sorrow—a feeling participated in by none 
more sincerely, nor to a greater extent, than by the members of the Jewish 
cominunity—for they felt that towards that eminent statesman who is now 
io more, they owed a debt of deep and respectful gratitude— 


* But even in our ashes live 
Their wonted fires.” 


And sentlemen, I think you will agree with me, we may now find cause for 
i ders s in this day being presided over by a member of the same 
eee family, and by one who has already evinced so considerable an 
“ Fest in the welfare of this institution, and who has contributed so 
ee towards its present prosperity (cheers). 
as Peeing, to Mr. Peel, Mr. Sebag said—Sir, it is my duty to convey to you 
Agia toe of the governors and subscribers of the Jews’ Orphan 
my ine , : or this renewed mark of your kindness ; and while I deeply regret 
me se nperacy to do justice to the subject I have undertaken, I am 
Senslennt y the reflection that it amply recommends itself. And now, 
exitesston be unwilling by further remarks to postpone any longer the 
eeess n of feeling to which I perceive you are all most anxious to give 
nee, I call upon you, gentlemen, to join me yay Se a bumper the 


foast, “Long life, h 
ealth, and happiness to Frederick 


we which greeted Mr. Sebag on resuming his seat having 


eel, Esq.. 
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The Chairman briefly returned thanks, and said, he could assure them 
that any exertions he had used had been more than amply repaid by the 
enthusiasm with which his name had been received (cheers). 

Mr. Peel then continued, and said, it was a source of great delight 
that he had a second opportunity of proposing the health of the Chief 
Rabbi, who had so completely identified himself with the interests and 
prosperity of the institution (applause). 

The Chief Rabbi returned thanks, and said— 


He felt the honor of having had his health proposed, the more because 
emanating from him who, notwithstanding his other multifarious and onerous» 
duties, could still find time to attend to the duty of charity (cheers). 
Among the numerous losses we sustain, none is so great as the loss of 
parents, when we feel how inestimable is a father and mother's love and 
instruction. When we reflect on these things, the loss of a fond and 
endearing parent is irremediable and irreparable. It is an honour to you 
gentlemen, and to the other supporters of this institution, that at your 
hands the poor orphan receives some consolation for the loss of his parents. 
This noble institution, called into existence by the benevolence of our 
poorer brethren, has been built by the munificence of one pious individual 
(applause), and is now supported by the entire community; nor must we 
fail to appreciate the benevolence of those of our Christian brethren, who 
though of another faith, can still joinwith us in the cause of charity (cheers). 
The position of the institution reflects credit on the president and the other 
manager. The Chief Rabbi concluded by expressing a hope that the 


Almighty would vouchsafe to continue them as instruments in doing good. 
(Applause), 


Mr. M. A. Goldsmid then proposed the House of Commons, which 
he designated as the pilot which had weathered the storm, coupling with 
the same the name of John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Mr. J. A. Smith returned thanks, and could safely say, that the House 
of Commons was the reflex of the public mind, possessing as it did the 
public confidence (cheers). 

Mr. Louis Jacobs proposed the health of A. L. Moses, Esq., who on 
one occasion had expended the munificent sum of £2,000 in building 
the asylum (cheers). 

Mr. Moses Levy returned thanks for Mr. A. L. Moses, who, he said, 
was only too happy in doing good for his fellow-creatures, in succouring 
the poor and the needy (cheers). 


The Chairman then propused the health of Joseph Sebag, Esq., Pre- 


sident of the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, and said— 


If he were to single out any one individual in particular for commendation, 
it would be their worthy and indefatigable president, for he was justy entitled 
to be remembered on anniversaries such as they were then celebrating 
(cheers). “He has stated to you himself,” said Mr. Peel, “ that at the soli- 
citation of the subscribers at the last general court, he had consented the 
second time to be elected your president ;’’ and he must say that it was the 
knowledge that Mr. Sebag was the president that in a great measure 
influenced him (Mr. Peel) to preside on that occasion ; and happy was he in 


_ stating that under his auspices the institution was flourishing, for he had 


brought energy, exertion, and determination to the cause (applause). 


Mr. Sebag returned thanks. He felt that the exertions he had used 
were no more than the dictates of his duty. He felt that the encomiums 
passed on him by the worthy Chairman were undeserved, but he would 
labour to be deserving of them, for he had ever felt a deep interest in the 
institution (cheers). Mr. Sebag concluded by proposing the health of a 
most useful member of the institution, Laurence Levy, Esq., Vice- 
President. 

Mr. Laurence Levy returned thanks. He should always be happy to 
second the efforts of the worthy president (cheers). 

F. H. Goldsmid, Esq.,then gave the City of London. He was happy that 
they had among them that day two of their brethren who were members of 
the corporation; he meant, Mr. B.S. Phillips and Mr, Elias Davis. 
Mr. Phillips might well be proud of having been the first Jew elected 
to hold office in the corporation of the City of London—a city which 
had charities for every description of distress—which had on all ocea- 
sions when opportunity offered exerted itself in the cause of civil and 
religious freedom, and in the well being and moral elevation of the 
working classes (cheers). 


Mr. Phillips returned thanks. To the great statesman whose son so 
nobly presided that day, they owed their admission to the municipali- 
ties; and it would ever be a glory to him to be enabled to say, that he 
(Mr. Phillips) was the first Jew for whose admission the portals of the 
Corporation of the City were thrown open (cheers). He was pleased 
at the manner in which the toast of the City of London had been 
received, for he might mention, from his experience, that the utmost 
wish of the Corporation was to stand well with their brother citizens, 
and to carry out the great principle that a man’s moral standard should 
be judged of by his worth (applause). Mr. Phillips then said, there was 
one gentleman present who had done much and good service to the 
institution; he therefore would propose that they toasted in bumpers 
the health of Samuel Moses, Esq., ‘Treasurer. 

Mr. Moses returned thanks, and hoped that he might by their munifi- 
cence be enabled to return a goodly list of donations (cheers). 

F. D. Goldsmid, Esq., proposed the health of John Dias, Esq., Hon. 
Sec., and the Committee, who had effected so much for the prosperity 
and well-doing of the Institution. 

Mr. Dias, for self and Committee, returned thanks. For twenty 
years they had laboured in the vineyard ; they had nursed the institution 
in its swaddling-clothes, and had nurtured within its walls children from 
fourteen days old; adil, aided by public support, it had risen to its 
present noble position. ‘‘ For this blessed result,” said Mr. Dias, “ we 
are indebted to your noble co-operation and support” (applause). 

Mr. Wigan, in a humourous speech, then pro the Stewards. 

Mr. Henry Cohen (son 


of Louis Cohen, Esq.) returned thanks in a 
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neat speech, and hoped that the result of their exertions would augment 
the usefulness of the institution (cheers). 

Mr. #1. Cohen then proposed the health of the Honorary Medical 
Attendant, Joseph Kisch, Esq. (cheers).—Mr. Kisch returned thanks. 

Mr. Louis Jacobs then proposed the health of the Founders, after 
which the President retired, amidst the plaudits of the company. 

The amount of donations announced by the worthy Treasurer was 
about £820. Among the donors was Frederick Peel, Esq., for £21, 
for which a cheque has been forwarded to the President. 

The dinner was served up by Messrs. Myers and Son in their usual 
excellent mode, and gave general satisfaction. 


~~ 


PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL TO HENRY 
FAUDEL, ESQ., | 


By tHe Apprentices or THE Jews’ Hospirat, Mire Enp. 


We have had occasion to allude recently to the change in the system of 
the internal management of the Jews’ Hospital, and the successful ter- 
mination of the labours of the committee in their endeavours to provide 
suitable out-of-door masters and situations for the lads under their care. 

The gratitude of these youths for the labours of the committee in 
promoting this change has recently been exemplified in so pleasing a 
manner, that we are gratified in being enabled to lay the same before 
the public. 

On Saturday evening last, a deputation of the late inmates waited on 
Henry Faudel, Esq., the active promoter and originator of the new 
system, at his residence in Charter House-square, and presented him 
with a handsome tortoise-shell cigar-case, silver-mounted, having the 
following inscription, “ Presented to Henry Faudel, Esq., by the Ap- 
prentices of the Jews’ Hospital, as a token of gratitude for his zealous 
exertions in promoting and carrying out the new system of out-door 
_ apprenticing, April 8, 5611 (1851).” The testimonial was the gift of 
thirty-two of the apprentices. The deputation was aecompanied by 
Mr. Myers, House Steward. ‘The following address was then read by 
one of the deputation: — 


Sir,—With deep feelings of profound respect, I have the honour to address 
you, and to deliver as far as my feeble powers will permit, the sentiments 
and feelings of myself and young companions, thirty-two in number, of 
whom this deputation forms a portion. 

With one accord, we feel ourselves in duty bound to render our heartfelt 
gratitude to the whole of the members of the Committce of the Jews’ 
Hospital for their zealous, active, and indefatigable exertions, at all times 
evinced in furthering the interest and promoting the welfare of the inmates 
of that benevolent institution, we experienced this at their hands, whilst 
under its roof, and we are now only sensible how little that kindness was 
appreciated by us. 

Feeling convinced that our good conduct through life is the only return 
yourself with the rest of the committee desire, it would indeed be most 
ungrateful on our parts, did we not make that our first and. principal study. 
We beg therefore to assure you that such are our deep and earnest resolves, 
and herewith offer you that satisfactory promise, assured that at the same 
time, we shall thereby secure to ourselves that which we so highly appreciat®, 
and so truly esteem, a continuance of your kind and valued patronage. 

To you, Sir, more particularly our gratitude is due, as promoter of the 
late change with regard to out-door apprenticing, and for your strenuous 
exertions in carrying out the same; and although we have to some degree 
witnessed with what anxiety and labour you have watched over us, we are 
fully sensible that we know little indeed of the deep care, the great exertion, 
and the amount of valuable time devoted by you solely for our benefit. 

And now, sir, before I proceed to fulfil the honorable duty my companions 
have intrusted to me, I crave permission on my own part to exclaim in the 
words of the Koyal Psalmist, 


DAY YONI YAN 


“When my father and my mother forsook me, then the Lord did take me 
up.” Left alone on the wide ocean of life, 1 have met in you, sir, a friend, 
a protector, and a parent. 


‘‘ What then shall [render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me ?”’ To 
Him’ I offer sacrifice and thanksgiving, and to you, Sir, the homage of a 
grateful heart. | 

With respect to my young companions and colleagues, they, in the words 


of Job, exclaim— 


“From my youth have I been brought up as with a father.” 

And now, Sir, I have the pleasing duty to perform of requesting your 
acceptance of this, our small, but sincere offering as a tribute of gratitude 
for benefits received, and as a token of our regard and admiration of the 
benevolent cualities that adorn your virtuous heart. 

That the Almighty may prolong your days in the enjoyment of vigorous 
health to enable you to go on in your career of usefulness, in educating the 
ignorant, in solacing the aged, in encouraging honest industry, and in ae 
moting the welfare of your fellow-creatures, that He may bless the work of 
your hands, that you may see your heart’s best wishes realized, and that the 
Jews’ Hospital may long enjoy the favor of your fostering care; such, Sir, 
are our devout aspirations and earnest prayers. 


Mr, Faudel, deeply affected, addressed the deputation in a suitable 
manner, urging on them the observance of honesty in their dealings, and 
that he would be amply repaid for his labour by. their becoming a credit 
tothe Jewish community, and worthy citizens of their native country, © 

Mr. John Davis, chairman of the committee, and Mr. Joshua Joseph, 
also addressed them in the same strain; the latter gentleman urging 


on them the policy as well as merit of perseverance in honest 
industry, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I have long contemplated the pleasure of addressing you 
of which I should have earlier indulged myself, had I not found ef 
arrival here the opportunity of obtaining your valued journal from 
Rev. Mr. Cohen, the minister of its Hebrew congregation—a gontj, 
of whose character I cannot ‘speak in more approving terms, than ; 
confirming, what I perceive to have been already imparted to you, }; 
having subsequently become my son-in-law. I will, however, no Jop S 
delay directing you to insert my name regularly as a subscriber an 
entreating you to address cach paper to me here. In doing this 
am rejoiced at the means thus afforded me of assuring you of the }, 
piness imparted by the Jewish Chronicle to those of our creed rog' 
in these antipodal colonies, who, like myself, are ardently ANXious for 
the intellectual advancement, honour, and well-doing of the great bod 
of their people, by its linking us, at least in sympathy, with al] that 
tends to promote and mature these most noble attainments. 

To myself, who was many years a fellow-labourer in advocating the 
spread of knowledge among our people, the deep interest I sce displayeg 
by our spiritual guide, and the rapid progress I learn thereby to hay, 
been made towards its acquirement within the brief space since J hare 
quitted England, imparts the sincerest joy to me, and whispers } 
that, notwithstanding the few embers of religious persecution yet un. 
extinguished, the days of Israel’s adversity are fast declining, and thy 
blissful epoch developing itself, promised by our Heavenly Father to gye, 
ceed, in consolation for the bitter dregs of the cup of sorrow of which, } 
reason of his manifold transgressions, he has been made so long and y 
largely to partake ; a bright dawn the inculcation of wisdom will assuredly 
accelerate, by again familiarising us with that sacred language whereig 
the Almighty deigned, for the happiness of all his creatures, to reyeg) 
himself unto our ancestors, and to impart to them laws as immutable gg 
himself, which have not only survived the wreck of nations and king. 
doms, but, as designed by their Divine promulgator, have been univer. 
sally adopted wherever civilisation has shed its benign influence, and 
will continue to extend themselves until they shall become the lamp of 
guidance of the whole human family, in confirmation of the blessip 
conferred by Him on our first patriarch and progenitor, that through 
his posterity should all earth-born sons be rendered felicitous, and by 
purifying our worship from those rhapsodies which have too long tended 
to divest it of that sanctity and sublimity wherewith we, above all other 
people—the chosen of the Almighty—should offer our adoration to the 
One only God, 

I make no especial remark in reference to the Hebrew community of 
this town, save that it is most praiseworthily conducted, because my 
talented friend, Mr. P. Moss, its honorary secretary, who I regret has 
been somewhat severely indisposedgig]lthough now recovering, usually 
imparts to you all information of interest relating thereto; yet I beg to 
name that on Saturday last, the first Sabbath after the melancholy intel- 
ligence of the deeply-deplored death of the Baroness de Rothschild 
reached us (not through your Chronicle, which we anxiously in vain 
inquired for), sensibly impressed with the vast benefits that lady had 
for so many years conferred on her fellow-creatures generally, but more 
especially on her co-religionists, by her unbounded charity and munif- 
cence, we paid her memory a last tribute of respect by a general offering 
in our synagogues in supplication for the happy repose of her soul. | 
am sure it will not fail to impart some consolation to her family to be 
made acquainted that, even in these distant regions of the world, her 
worth, and the great blessings she conferred, were held in high esti- 
mation, and that we deeply sympathise in the great grief her loss must 
have so widely and generally diffused. 

I perceive, Sir, in your paper, No. 36, Vol. 1V., you have done me 
the honour to make an extract from a letter I addressed to one of the 
vice-presidents of the Jews’ Hospital in reference to Mr. Isaacs, whom 
I took with me from that institution to New Zealand; and this leads 
me to express to you, as I have to others, my deep sorrow that n0 
endeavour was made by my co-religionists at home, as I had requested, 
to draw more largely on my exertions whilst resident there, by inducing 
a few families of the better-educated humbler classes, and a few lads 
brought up in our public institutions, to join me; as had such been 
done, and their characters have merited it, I doubt not I should have 
been equally able to have advanced their interests, as I happily was that 
of Mr. Isaacs, and then, probably, the cause which induced me to abandon 
that colony, where I had planted the banner of our faith, would have 
ceased to exist. 

In January, 1845, as soon as the natives were apparently becoming 
more reconciled and subordinate, after expressing to one of the most 
opulent of our community at home, then closely connected with the 
New Zealand Company, as he had requested of me, my opinion of the 
political state of that country, [ thus continued :— od 

“As soon as its prospects assume a little brighter and more sett! 
aspect, I entreat that you and others of our faith interested i 
amelioration of our people and in the happy progression of this colony; 
will endeavour to obtain a grant of suburban land in the vicinity of t 
town of Wellington, and not beyond a reasonable walking distance there 
from at all seasons of the year, for the gradual occupancy of the res 
able middling classes of the young and better educated of them, whose 
characters are unimpeachable, but who, from want of adequate one 
nance at home, would be glad to join me here, and to unite with pe 
the formation of a Hebrew community in this hemisphere, which W * 
reflect honour on its promoters at home. In the first instance, three +) 
four families, with a free passage, and a grant to each of from twenty 
twenty-five acres—to be held by them for stven years gratuitously ; 7 . 
be then paid for by annual instalments subsequently determined 0” y 


j 
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committee of emigration for the purpose of colonisation—and increasing 
the number of emigrants, after the first year, annually, as applicants 
were found eligible and the funds permitted; a plan which will prove 
most beneficial in gradually diminishing pauperism in all our English 
congregations, by giving an impetus to active industry; and from the 
feeling prevalent when I left England, I fel assured many influential 
‘ndividuals in all the congregations will rejoice to co-operate with you 
‘1 so laudable a design, and WV ellington holds out to the strict adherent 
to the Jewish laws this inducement beyond all the adjacent colonies, in 
my having therein established all things on completely orthodox princi- 
ples; and I will, moreover, on this side, combine in every way within 
the scope of my means to render this plan successful.” 

To this letter no reply was ever made ; and although I subsequently 
‘ntimated my having written so to one or two others, not the slightest 
effort that I have heard of was ever made to carry out these views, 
which could have readily been accomplished with very little outlay; so 
that I have to deplore, that apathy, which your paper so justly and not 
unfrequently reprobates, has prevented the good I contemplated ; and 
which, but for it, from the great interest I possessed there, I should 
with certainty have effected. I transmit you this letter to act with as 
you may deem advisable, | 
And am, Sir, yours truly, 

AsrauAM Hort, SEN. 
Ilobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 31st Dec., 1850. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

pn) DIN Aram (or Syria) between the two rivers (Mecororamia), was 
the ancient name of a district situated between the Euphrates and Tigris, 
bounded to the north by Mount Masius, a branch of Mount Taurus, and 
on the south by the canals which connected the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The name of Mesopotamia, which was never employed to designate any 
political division, did not come into use till after the time of the Mace- 
donian conquest of Asia. It was generally comprehended under the 
general name of Syria. The Arabs call it at present Ad Jezirah, i.e., 
the island. 

The northern part, watered by the Chaborras and Mygdonius, is fer- 
tile, and celebrated even at this day for its fine meadows, and the herds 
of cattle they feed. The southern part, however, is flat and desert. 

The principal towns to the east of the river Chaborras (413M), which 
divides the northern part of Mesopotamia into two parts were:— 

Nisibis ({3"%S3), on the river Mygdonius, supposed to be the 7Z’sobah 
(A2\3) mentioned | Sam. xiv.4, 2 Sam. viii. 5, was a strongly fortified 
town. 

Dara, another fortified town, also called Anastasiopolis (Procop. Pers. 
i. 10), was situated to the north of Nisibis. According to Wiebuhr, 
considerable ruins, both of Nisibis and Daras, are yet existing. The 
towns to the west of the Chaborras are:— 

Edessa, now called Orfa, the JIS of Scripture, and the Targums of 
Jerusalem and Jonathan, who render JUN by OA, is yet a large town, 
three miles in circumference, containing upwards of 40,0U0 inhabitants. 
At the distance of two days’ journey, according to Niebuhr, south-east 
of Orfa, was the ancient town of— 

Charran (700), or Charre. In the time of Hezekiah, Charran was 
conquered by the Assyrians; and Ezekiel meutions it as a place of 
commercial importance (2 Kings xix.12; Is.xxxvii. 12; Ezek. xxvii. 23). 
Charre is memorable in Roman history for the defeat of Crassus by the 
Parthians (see Dion Cassius, xl. 25). 

Cercesium, or Kerkestah, YO2D, situated on an island near the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and Chaborras, ws also a fortified town. It 
was the scene of much warfare between the Assyrians, the king of Baby- 
lon, and Necho, king of Egypt (Is. x.9; Jer. xlvi. 2; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
*0). Inthe last quoted text, the Medrash (on Lam,i.18) renders 

With respect to the general history of Mesopotamia, we find that 
Cushan Rishataim, a king or chief of that country, held the Israelites in 
subjection for eight years until they were celivered by Othniel ben 
Kenaz (Judges iii, 8—10). In the time of Hezekiah, Mesopotamia was 
subjected by the Assyrians under Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 12, !3). 
Afterwards it shared the fate of the Chaldean, Persian, and Macedonian 
“mpires with which it became connected. After Alexander’s death, it 
“as 1corporated with the Syrian empire of the Seleucidw, and was sub- 


sequently united in the reign of Trajan with that of the Romans.—Jev. 
D, A. De Sola. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Con arions FOR THE ELECTION OF Central 
— ne, at its sitting of the 16th of March, 1851, decided as 
mas mente When a pupil of the rabbinical school, or a rabbi, shall 
ee wake - fulfil the office of the sacred ministry during the term of 
shall, before being admitted to the rabbinical functions, 
“a r — examination before the committee of the school, and the 
‘tte RE or) shall then decide upon his admission ; he cannot in any 
industrial “ rabbinical functions in a place where he, has practised any 

Commercial pursuit.” 


More Papat INTOLERANCE. 


mea Jews of this place, in the true spirit of charity, 
in any a to the maintenance of the infant asyla, although they do not 
they “hay 7 participate in their administration, and during many years 
Vaunicel]; sums to these institutions; but the Cardinal 
Jews, Tp, as to-lay forbidden these asyla to receive the money of the 


ere has, for fifty years, existed at Ferrara, a society called 


— 


the Casino, to which the pontifical government has just given order to 


’ refuse admission to Jews: but as iu the statutes of the society there is 


no law to interdict the reception of persons professing a different 
religion, the presidents have declared that they possess no power to 
exclude Jews, and the pontifical government has In consequence com- 
manded, that no Jew shall set foot in the Casino under penalty of a fine. 
With these principles, we ask, what right has the Roman Pontiff to 
complain of English intolerance ?—Univers Israelite. 


- 


Repverion or Marriace Fees.—We are gratified in being able to 
announce that the authorities of the great Synagogue have resolved, that 
in future the marriage charges in that congregation shall be reduced to 
the same amount as those which we recently announced to have been 
determined upon in the New Synagogue, Crosby Square. 


A Case ror Pustic Sympatruy.—The following sums have been 
subscribed in behalf of the poor widow and her four orphans, the 
particulars of whose distressing case appeared in our last number: Mr. 
Alfred Davis, £1 ls.; Mr. Louis Worms, £1 1s.; Mr. Joshua Joseph, 
10s. 6d.; Mr. Maurice Moses, ‘Tower Hill, 10s. 6d.; Mr. Henry 
Barnett, Liverpool, 5s.; Miss Julia Isaacs, 2s. 6d.; among the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. E. Moses and Son, New Oxford Street Branch, per 
Mrs. Rose, £1 2s.; Mr. D. Barnett, Birmingham, 10s.; W. 8. Liver- 
pool, 2s.6d.; A Friend to Charity, 10s.; Mr. Samuel L. Caffee, per 
Mr. Coleman Solomon, Liverpool, 5s. 


Exutpition or 1851.—Several applications having been made to 
Her Majesty's Commissioners to allow members of our community who 
hold Season Tickets to be admitted on Saturdays without signing their 
mames at the door, we are authorised to state that all persons of the 
Jewish religion who object to sign the book on Saturday, will, on pro- 
ducing their tickets at No. 11 Box, in the South Centre, be admitted. 


=, 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 30th ult., at his residence, Priory-terrace, Dover, Jacob Jonas, 
Esq. (late of Leman-street), in the 72nd year of his age. 

Also, on the 3rd inst., Joseph Joseph, Esq., of Montagu-place, Russell- 
square, in the 70th year of his age. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Received—J. R. P. “ Atheism in 1851.” 
Bangor—Our respected correspondent must perceive, that having inserted one 
reply, it is out of regard to our space that other communications on the same 
subject must be declined. 


Hiebrew Antiquarian Socicty. 
STABLISHED for the purpose of restoring the ancient Hebrew Literature, 
in printing the best MSS. on Philology, Lexicography, Theology, and all 
secular Sciences. Every Subscriber to 50 sheets 8vo. per annum at 6d. per sheet, 
is considered a Member of the Society. 
The Priority to be given to the publication of certain MSs., will be decided by — 
the Rey. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of Great Britain. : 
Prospectuses may had of, and applications made to, Mr. Filipowski, 9, Bridge- 
water Square, Cripplegate; Rev. D. M. Isaacs, Liverpool; Isaac A. Franklin, Esq. 
Manchester; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 


As Private Teacher. or in Schools. 


J ICHAELIS SILBERSTEIN is desirous of giving Lessons in Hebrew, German, 
\ French, and Drawing. M.S. bas had many years’ practice in teaching both 
Children and Adults, and will undertake, by a method he has successfully adopted, 
to teach the German Language in Six Months. 

8, Devonshire-street, Bishopsgate. 


— 


MAW HOUSE, GRAVESEND. 
Preparatory Establishment for Young Gentlemen, and Ladies’ Finishing 
Academy. 


ONDUCTED by Mrs. and the Misses CRAWCOUR, who beg to announce to 


the Jewish Community, that their Establishment re-opens on the lsth May, 
1851—16th Eyor, 5611. : 


To the Governors and Patrons of the Jews’ Free School, the Orphans’ School, 
and all the other Charity Schools for Jewish Children, German or 


Portuguese. 

R. LEVASON, wishing to give the Children of the different Schools a treat, 
will admit them in Fifties, Free, every evening at half-past 6 o'clock, if 
accompanied by one or more of their Teachers (the whole of the Next and Follow- 
ing Week), to view his highly-interesting Exhibition, at the Hall of Llustration, 
81, Whitechapel. Mr. L. submits that a more interesting medium than this cannot 
be conceived for conveying to the minds of the rising generation a vast amount of 
geographical information respecting upwards of fifty foreign cities, towns, sea-ports, 
etc., etc., together with the costumes, manners, and customs of their inhabitants. 
This beautiful Mechanical and Pictorial Diorama is the proposed Route from 
Waterloo Bridge Station to Sydney in Australia, accompanied by a descriptive 
Lecture and appropriate Musics; atter which Professor Hilton will give his Diver- 

tissement in Ventriloquism, etc., etc. 
Societies or other parties wishing to treat with Mr. Levason for the purpose of 


os the Hall for Benefits, will find him every evening at the Hall from 6 till 10 
o'clock. 


> 


Wanted, a Situation 
i‘ Good Cook, by a respectable steady person, a Jewess, who can have Two 
Years’ and a half Good Character from the Lady she has just left. No objec- 

tion to Town or Country. Direct, J. 1, 43, Oakley-street, Westminster-road. 


— 


Wanted, 
N experienced Governess, of the Jewish faith, to instruct two young ladies. 


Address, with full particulars, to D. H,, Bedford Villa, Richmond Hill, Clifton, 
near Bristol. 


Wanted, a Situation 

S Housekeeper and Cook, by a respectable Married Woman, in a House of 

Business. The Country preferred. Unexceptionable References can be given. 
Direct to A. B., Reynolds’s Library, Church-row, Aldgate. 
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Jews’ Infant School. 


HE Committee have the pleasure to annoyance the following Donations received at the 
Sixth Annual Ball, held on the 10th of April last: — 


E, Alex, esq. - -£1 0 Jacob Levy, esq. 


1 
J, Alexander, esq. - - - 1° O}-haurence Levy, esq.. L.G. - 12010 
Mrs. Israel Barned - : - 2 2 O} Moses Levy, esq., L.G. - = 10°30 0 
Josh, Benoliel, esq. - - 1 1 O}Jonas Levy,esq. - 
Moses Benoliel, esq. - 1 1 Jonas Levy, jun, esq. - 
S, Bostock, esq. - - A. Lindo, esq, - - 
Mrs, Isaac Cohen - - Lindo, esq, - 
N, B, Cohen, esq. - - - | 1 O} Samuel Lyon, esq. - - “et ee 
H. L. Cohen, esq. - - - 010 6° Barnet Mevers, esq, - 
L. B. Cohen, esq. - - - 2 2 O} Mrs, FE. E. Micholls - 
Louis Cohen, esq. - - Abraham Mocatta, esq. - 
Samuel Cohen, esq.- Elias Mocatta, esq. - 
M, Costello, esq. - 0610 6) F. D. Mocatta, esq., L.G.- - 1010 
Alfred Davis, - 1010 Friend, per ditto - 6 
Elias Davis, esq. - - 1 1 6 Jacob Mocatta, esq. - 
Edward Davis, esq. - - © 10 6) Isaac Mocatta, Fsq.- 610 € 
Jchn Davis, esq. - - $3 3 O | Miss Maria Mocatta - 
Moses Davis, esq. - - - © 10 6) Lady Montefiore - - @ 
Mrs. D. M. Davidson - - 9 2. Mrs, Montefidre - 
J. Defries, esa, - - - 1 1 N, Montefiore, esq, - - - 10 9 @Q 
Henry Emanuel, jun, esq. - 010 6, H. J. Montefiore, esq.  - 
Joel Emanuel, esq. - - 0 5 04M, Montefiore, jun., esq. - 
James Enthoven, esq, - 10 6),Samuel Moses, esq, - of 
Messrs. Faudel and Phillips - 3 3 Lawrence Myers, esq. - 
Baron de Gioldsmid - - 10 O Jonah Nathan, esq. - - 
Baroness de Goldsmid— - - 5 O Lewis Nathan, esq. - “re 
Mr, and Mrs, F.D. Goldsmid - 5 5 © Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
F. Goldsmid, esq, M.P. - - - }0 0 O 
Mrs. Edward Goldsmid - 1 1. Baroness Lionel de Rothschild- 5 0 
S. H. Goldschmidt, esq. - - 2 2 O SirAnthony de Rothschild, Bart. 10 0 O 
Benj. Gompertz, 1. Master James Rothschild, Paris, 
H. Guedalla, esq. - - - 1 1 per MissHarns - 
Mrs, H. Guedalla - - 2.2 Messrs. De La Rueand Co... 1.1.0 
Rev. A.L, Green - - - © 10 6, David Salomons,esq., Alderman 5 5 0 
John Haes, esq. - 1 B. Salomonsand - 
Frederick Hart, esq. - - 2 2 John Sammell, esq.- 2° 9 
Moses Hart, esq. - - 0710 6 | Denis M. Samuel, esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, esq. - 1 1 O}8. M. Samuel, esq. - 
I, Q. Henriques, esq. - - 1 1 Sampson Samuel, esq. - 
Samuel Hyam, esq,- . - 2 2 0|— Schwabacher, esq. - - 0610 6 
David Hyam, esq. - | Henry Solomons, esq, “Se 
Benjamin Isaac, esq. - - 2 Miss Solomon 
Jacob, esq. - 1 1 Maurice Solomon, esq. - G 
Louis Jacobs, esq. - - 1 1. Salomon, Spver, esq. - 
Meyer Jacobs, esq. - - 1 1. Herman Sterne, esq. - 
Z. A. Jessel, esq. - - | A, De Symons, esq. - 
Edward Jessel, - | SL. De Symons esq. 
I, A. Joseph, esq. - - - 1 1 06'S, De Symons, jun., esq. - 
Joseph - - - 1 Lionel Van Oven, esq. 
Joshua Joseph, esq.- - 1 O Arthur Varden, esq. - 
Mrs. Barnet Joseph - - Mrs, Varicas, esq. - 
I, Ss. Joseph, esq. - 2 2 | W, Waley, esq. - 9 0 
Mr. and Mrs. S.J. Joseph - 5- Waley, esq. 
Walter Josephs, esq. - -. 1 1: Mrs. Waley 
Mrs. Walter Josephs - - 2 2 Jacob Waley, esq. - - 
L. Laurence, esq. - 1 Of} Messrs. Willis 
Philip Laurence, esq. - 2 2 B, Worms, esq. - 
FE, L, Levy, esq. - - - ] Il 6) Messrs, L. and M, Worms 


Inauguration of the Manchester Jews’ Schoel. 
HE ceremony of Inaugurating and Consecrating the new building, Cheetham Hill 
Road, will (D.V.) take place at half-past 10,0n the morning of Tharsday, the 22nd 
instant, under the auspices of 
The Reverend the Chief Rabbi, Dr, N. M. ADLER, of London; 
The Reverend Dr, S. M. SCHTLLER-SZINESSY, of Manchester; and 
The Reverend D, M, ISAACS, of Liverpool, 


Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of attending are respectfully urged to be punctual, as 
the proceedings will commence at a quarter before 11 precisely, 


A PUBLIC DINNER, 
In aid of the Building Fund, will take place on the evening of the same day, at the 
Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, 
P, LUCAS, Esq., President of the School, in the Chair, 
A. SPIER, Esgq., Treasurer, Vice-Chairman, 


Several distinguished members of the Christian as well as the Jewish community have 
been invited, and are expected to attend, 


Committee. 

Messrs, Samuel Fletcher, §. L. Behrens, B, Hyam, Henry Micholls, H, §. Straus, 
EF, Moses, Jeremiah Garnett, Louis Behrens, A, Sington, I. M. Isaac, §. Joseph, D. Falk, 
A.S.Sichel, Horatio L. Micholls, S$, D, Behrens, jun., J. Casper, George Wilson, 
F, A. Eskell, H. M. Salomons, T, Theodores, D, Hesse, Alexander Ireland, S$, Mayer, 
A, Franks, and Thomas Sowler, | 

‘Dinner on Table at 5 for 6 o’clock precisely. 


Tickets, One Guinea each, Wine included, to be had at the Bar of the Hotel, from the 
Committee, and from 


ISAAC A, FRANKLIN, Hon, See. 


Mr. Aguilar’s Concert. 


R., AGUILAR respectfully announces that his Annual Concert will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday evening, May 28th,1851. Vocalists: 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Madlle, Graumann, Herr Stigelli, Signor 
Machesi, and Herr Formes, Violin, Herr Ernst; Contra-Basso, Signor Bottesini; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar, The Orchestra, selected from the Royal Italian Opera, will be 
a in every department: Leader, Mr, Willy; Conductors, Messrs. Anschuez and 
~*himon, 
Aguilar’s “Symphony in E Minor.’ Tickets, Seven Shillings each; Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-Guinea; to be procured at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street; 
Messrs, Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, corner of Hanover-street; and at the Resi- 
dence of Mr. Aguilar, No, 68, Upper Norton-street, Portland Road, 
Brighton. 


Me i FISHER beg to inform their.,Friends and the Public generally, 
at the 


y have opened a Lodging House for the accomodati isi 
the above Town, at " me tion of Visitors to 


No, 2, Margaret Street, Marine Parade. - 


Among other pieces will be performed, for the first time in England, Mr, | 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURE. 
Tuurspay EveninG next, May 15th, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S. 
On the Natural History of Substances Used in Arts and Manufactures. 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary, 


To the Governors Subscribers of the 
HAND-IN-HAND I WSTETUTIOY 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—The favour of your Vote and Interest is most on. 
nestly solicited, at the forthcoming Election, in behalf of 


LYON JACOBS, Aged S82, 
(Known as wa No. 96, Leman Street, 


Recommended by 
Mr. P. Phillips, Wormwood-street. | Mr. Jacob Lyons, 81, Wilson-st., Finsbury 
J. Defries, Houndsditch. | I. Hyam, Bevis Marks. 


By whom Proxies will be thankfully received. 


Jesmond Villa, Walham Green, Fulham, 
Establishment for Young Ladies. — 
HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the Public, thy 


owing to the increase of their Establishment, they have taken the above S$ pacion 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, including a Warm and (yy 
Bath, and every requisite for such an Establishment. Trusting by strict attention 4 
the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future favours, the Misses 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the general practice of givin 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the Pupils, and therefor. 
give only One Month's Holiday. during the Year. 


~ 


Terms —- 


Including Hebrew (Mr, Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Synagogue, Teacher), Frene, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, and Plain and Ornamental Need. 


work - - - - - 26 Guincas per Annum, 
Under Eight Years’ - 61 ditts ditto, 
Extras :— 
Music, per Quarter - - - 1 1 0} Singing, per Quarter: - ee 
Drawing - - 1 1 German - 
Dancing - - 1-1 Oj Itahan - 


The Misses Millingen take this opportunity of returning their thanks to their Friends 
and the Public in general for their kind patronage, and hope by their continued exer. 
tions to deserve it. Vacancies for Two or Three Boys from Five to Eight Years of age, 

N.B. The Vacation terminated on the 28th of April, 


CLARK’S LAMPS ARK THE BEST. 
HE METROPOLITAY 


LIGHT COMPANY bare 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality d 
their goods. 

The Dramonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most ee 
nomical, and the best of al 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpir Law 
is worth a hundred other Ca 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any perso! 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp pit 
ciple. 


Clark’s Lamps 

Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot & 
contradicted; and all who want Lamp 
should remember this. After this notes 
| the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or 

Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post 0 
application. 


5 
PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRES* 


This is a Caution to the Public, to pre 
persons going to the wrong Establishie 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that a 
bad in principle, and which are im 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. ‘ 

You can only buy Good Lamps sf 
Metropolitan Light Company,” 
Strand, next door to the Electri¢ 
graph Company, and exactly 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


Wanted, 


| , Silve 
Nursery-maid, of the Jewish persuasion. Apply to Mrs. Marks, No-$ 
street, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


Wanted, for a Gentleman's Family, 
Ase Jewish Lady, as Housekeeper. Address, Mr. Joseph 


Great Charles-street, Birmingham. _ = 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the 
by John Wertheimer, of No. l, ene Place, London Wall, and publisher, . # 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, maa “1 
City London ; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; Mr. H. Si aay May %! 


Salford, Manchester; and Mr. Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. ; , 
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